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RERARKS  ON  THE  ERIE  EXTENSION  CANAL 


The  original  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  connection  by  water  communication  between 
the  sea  board,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburg,  and  Lake 
Erie.  The  chain,  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  has  been  long  completed  and  in 
successful  operation,  and  all  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  thereby  been  secured  to  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  our  State.  A  part  of  the  original  grand  design  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  for  which  our  far  seeing 
forefathers  prepared  the  way.  It  becomes  us  then  to  turn  an  eye  of  in¬ 
quiry  towards  the  continuation  of  this  great  improvement  to  its  ultimate 
destination,  (Lake  Erie)  by  way  of  the  Beaver  Division  and  the  prolon¬ 
gation  thereof,  termed  the  Erie  Extension.  With  this  view  the  writer 
proposes  a  few  remarks  referring  to  the  present  situation  of  this  Exten¬ 
sion  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  speedy  completion. 

The  design  is,  to  continue  a  navigation  already  finished  to  a  point  six 
miles  above  New- Castle,  on  the  Beaver  Division,  to  Erie  Harbor  in 
Pennsylvania — a  distance  of  105  1-2  miles. 

Forty -three  miles,  extending  to  Greenville,  in  Mercer  County  are  very 
nearly  finished,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  opened  for  use.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  (sixty-two  and  one  half  miles)  is  in  the  hands  of  Contractors 
who  are  pushing  the  work  forward  with  commendable  industry,  and  who, 
if  sustained  by  reasonable  appropriations  will  finish  the  whole  line  before 
the  close  of  next  year. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  is,  in  round  numbers,  three 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  about  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  required  to  finish  the  improvement. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  while  to  the  proposed  point  of  termina¬ 
tion  at  Lake  Erie,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  has  any  pecu¬ 
liar  claims  upon  the  fostering  care  of  our  Commonwealth. 

That  Erie  Harbor  is  one  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  to  the  General  Government  may  be  clearly  ascertained 
by  referring  to  the  written  opinions  of  the  United  States  Engineers  who 
have  entered  into  the  most  minute  investigation  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
different  harbors  on  the  Lake.  Their  reports  made  at  various  times, 
prove  that  it  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  American  shore  of  Lake  Erie — 
remarkable  for  its  extent,  its  excellent  depth  and  its  safety.  Presenting 
in  fine,  a  basin  for  the  terminus  of  a  great  Canal,  peculiar  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  and  singularly  and  strikingly  favorable. 

In  the  Report  of  Captain  W.  G.  Williams,  of  the  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,  dated  October  1S3S,  wo  find  the  following 
language : 
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“  PRESQUE  ISLE. 

“  This  harbor,  which  lies  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only 
one  of  value  owned  by  that  state  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  unquestiona¬ 
bly  the  best  in  regard  to  natural  advantages  upon  its  southern  shore.  It 
is  formed  by  a  peninsula  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  some  acci¬ 
dental  accumulation  of  sand,  and  encloses  a  space  of  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet;  at  present, 
however,  owing  to  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  lake,  the  low  neck  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  main  land  on  the  western  side  is  covered  with  water, 
and  the  trees  on  that  part  have  been  destroyed  by  it,  leaving  the  neck  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  violent  action  of  the  waters.  The  portion  of  land  thus  in¬ 
sulated  is  covered  with  trees,  and  with  very  little  care  may  be  rendered 
permanent  against  all  encroachments  of  the  lake.  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  attention  to  this  object,  and  furthermore,  by  modifying  the 
circumstances  of  ground,  projects  an  arrangement  affording  great  facil¬ 
ity  to  the  ingress  and  departure  of  vessels. 

“The  harbour  thus  enclosed  is  from  four  to  five  miles  long,  and  about 
one  mile  in  width,  and  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  enter  and  return  by 
the  same  channel,  which  to  those  proceeding  to  a  continuation  of  route, 
necessitates  a  detour  of  several  miles,  and  often,  under  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  wind,  creating  great  delay,  if  not,  for  the  time  being,  an 
absolute  interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage. 

“  The  project  referred  to  is  to  open  a  channel  at  the  west  end  of  the 
harbor,  by  fortifying,  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  lake,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  width  for  the  ingress  and  departure  of 
vessels.  By  this  means,  the  ebb  and  flow  produced  by  the  frequent  and 
sudden  changes  of  elevation  in  the  lake,  dependent  upon  winds,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained,  would  effect  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce.  A  deepening  of  the  channel  at  the  eastern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  harbor,  has  been  already  produced  in  this  way.  Reference  to 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  harbor,  will  show  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement ;  it  will  likewise  serve  to  illustrate  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  my  report. 

“  As  a  military  depot,  few  places  are  more  favorably  situated  than  Erie; 
and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Erie  recommends  itself  to  the  protect¬ 
ing  care  of  the  United  States’  Government  with  additional  force. 

“By  throwing  up  an  inexpensive  system  of  temporary  works,  the  harbor 
would  be  quite  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  from  the  side  of  the  lake ; 
whilst  the  great  channels  of  communication  by  the  canal  and  rail  road  to 
the  interior,  of  which  this  point  will  become  the  common  terminus,  im¬ 
part  to  it  a  degree  of  support  sufficient  to  set  at  defiance  every  species  of 
hostile  incursion  to  which  it  could  at  any  time  be  subject.  From  the 
report  of  P.  S.  Y.  Hamot,  Esq.,  local  agent  at  Erie,  it  would  appear 
that,  during  the  year  1837,  about  547  steamboats  cleared  at  Erie,  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  to  the  30th  September  following ; 
and  that  the  tonnage  amounted  to  about  181,791  tons;  and  the  number 
of  passengers  to  79,349  ;  and  that  the  number  of  clearances  of  ships, 
schooners,  and  sloops,  was  107,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  7867.” 

In  the  Report  of  the  same  gentleman,  submitted  to  Congress  during 
the  past  winter,  we  find  the  following  remarks  concerning  this  harbor: 
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“I  will  nevertheless  make  an  observation  here  in  regard  to  some  of 
its  most  notable  developments.  \\  e  perceive  that  the  average  length  of 
the  bay  is  four  miles,  and  the  breadth  is  one  and  a  half  miles  ;  that  there 
is  an  average  depth  of  water  of  25  feet,  and  that  no  shoal  of  any  kind  ob¬ 
structs  its  free  navigation  ;  that  it  is  entirely  land-locked  and  protected 
from  the  heaviest  gales,  with  the  best  bottom  for  anchorage  ;  and  that  it 
thus  forms  a  roadstead  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  any  amount  of  the  largest  class  of  shipping  that  may  be  im¬ 
agined  upon  the  lakes;  and  as  a  national  naval  rendezvous  would  assu¬ 
redly  be  unsurpassed. 

“The  channel  at  the  eastern  entrance  was  from  4  to  5  feet  deep,  and 
very  crooked  and  narrow,  running  from  the  south  shore  and  crossing  into 
the  bay  at  the  point  where  the  channel  piers  are  now  erected.  Part  of 
these  channel  piers  were  laid  in  quite  shallow  water,  some  part  not  over 
4  feet.  By  contracting  the  outlet  by  means  of  the  south  and  north  break¬ 
water  and  the  channel  piers,  the  channel  was  made  straight  with  an  av¬ 
erage  depth  of  water  of  at  least  12  feet,  and  is  now  abundantly  deep  for 
all  vessels  navigating  the  lake. 

“In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  project,  of  which  it  was  questioned 
in  my  last  report,  namely,  to  effect  a  channel  at  the  west  end  of  the  bay, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It  will  save  several  miles  to  every  vessel 
entering  the  port,  and  frequently  enable  vessels  to  prosecute  their  voy¬ 
age,  while,  under  circumstances  at  present  existing,  they  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  in  the  harbor.  In  my  last  annual  report  (see  Senate 
doc.  1,  last  session,  page  376)  its  advantages  as  a  naval  depot  were  allu¬ 
ded  to;  I  shall,  therefore,  not  repeat,  a  view  of  the  case,  which  was 
therein  urged  with  all  the  zeal  that  a  strong  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  suggested.  The  rather  that  yourself  having,  on  your  late 
tour  of  inspection,  been  enabled  to  judge  of  its  claims,  they  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  you  to  the  consideration  of  the  G  overnment  in  a  manner  due 
to  your  just  appreciation  of  their  value.” 

Colonel  Abert,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  Topographical  Bureau, 
in  his  last  general  report,  says  of  Erie  : 

HARBOR  Oh  ERIE,  OR  PRE3QE  ISLE. 

“This  is  one  of  those  highly  important  harbors.  Its  position,  about 
30  miles  westwardly  from  Portland)  in  reference  to  which  too  much 
cannot  be  said,  nor  too  great  pains  bestowed  upon  its  improvement. — 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  lake  ;  and  its  position 
is  so  completely  free  from  the  floating  ice,  driven  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  in  the  spring,  that  it  may  be  considered,  on  this  account, 
as  having  extraordinary  commercial  advantages.  Connexions  are  also 
now  being  made  between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  railroads  and 
canals  through  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  The  beautiful  and  perfectly  protected  bay  which  forms  this  harbor, 
is  on  an  average  four  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  with  adequate 
depth.” 

In  addition  to  this  high  testimony  in  regard  to  the  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  of  Erie  as  a  port  of  entry,  its  early  opening  in  the  spring,  when 
compared  with  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  will  forever  render  it  eminently 
superior  as  the  receiving  storehouse  for  the  spring  trade  of  the  Upper 
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Lakes.  On  the  first  of  March,  this  year,  Erie  harbor  was  open,  and 
steamboats  might  have  had  free  ingress  and  egress.  Had  the  Erie  Ex¬ 
tension  been  completed,  the  great  commercial  business  which  might 
then  have  been  dependent  upon  this  harbor  instead  of  Buffalo,  could 
have  been  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  before  the  middle  of 
March.  Whereas  no  vessel  could  leave  or  enter  Buffalo  harbor  until  the 
24th  of  April,  when  an  entrance  through  the  ice  was  effected  with  great 
difficulty. 

We  learn  from  this  fact  that  a  regular  canal  trade  could  be  commen¬ 
ced  from  Erie  six  weeks  earlier  than  from  Buffalo.  Time  enough,  with 
the  aid  of  steam  ships  on  the  Atlantic,  to  send  produce  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  Europe,  and  to  receive  a  return  of  goods  or  money  in  our 
own  country. 

We  have  then  for  the  termination  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  the  best 
harbor  and  one  which  opens  at  the  earliest  available  period  in  the  spring. 

Is  the  trade  of  the  Lake  country  worth  contending  for?  Is  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  Pennsylvania  that  she  should  put  forth  her  energies  to  control  her 
share?  This  question  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  vast  and 
growing  business  of  these  inland  seas.  An  able  and  extended  view 
may  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Buggies,  canal  commissioner,  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  1838,  from  which  the  following  quotation  has  been 
taken  : 

“The  western  termination  of  the  Erie  Canal  looks  out  upon  Lake 
Erie,  the  most  Southerly  and  central  of  that  great  chain  of  navigable 
lakes,  which  stretches  far  into  the  interior  from  our  western  boundary. — 
Around  these  inland  seas,  a  cluster  of  five  great  States  is  inpidly  rising. 
The  territory  which  they  comprise,  and  which  is  to  become  tributary  to 
the  canal,  embraces  that  great  area,  extending  from  the  lakes  on  the 
north  to  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  from  the  western  confines  of  this 
State  to  the  Mississippi,  and  containing  280,000  square  miles.  To 
measure  its  extent  by  well  known  objects,  it  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  west  of  the  county  of  Oneida — nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France — and  about  six  times  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  the  whole  of  England.  It  contains  180  millions  of  acres  of  ara¬ 
ble  land,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  of  surpassing  fertility. 

“The  productive  power  of  this  region,  and  its  capability  of  supplying 
tonnage  for  export,  are  greatly  strengthenee  by  the  facilities  which  it 
enjoys  for  cheap  and  easy  transportation.  In  this  respect,  no  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  en  joys  greater  natural  advantages,  for  it  is  near¬ 
ly  encircled  by  navigable  waters  :  and  its  broad  area  is  intersected  in 
numerous  directions  by  streams  furnishing-  ample  means  of  conveyance, 
while  unusual  facilities  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and  other  artificial 
channels  of  communication,  are  afforded  by  the  level  and  uniform  char¬ 
acter  of  its  surface. 

“These  being  its  geographical  advantages,  it  needs  only  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants,  to  fully  develop  its  agricultural  resources.  Its 
progress  in  this  respect  has  been  truly  surprising.  In  1819,  Ohio  was 
the  only  organized  State  government  within  its  limits.  In  that  year, 
Indiana,  having  obtained  the  requisite  number  of  60,000  inhabitants, 
entered  the  Union,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  Ohio.  Illinois  and 
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Michigan  were  then  distant  and  feeble  territories,  with  a  few  settlers 
thinly  scattered  over  their  broad  surface ;  while  Wisconsin,  unknown 
even  by  name,  was  an  undistinguished  portion  of  the  great  North-Wes¬ 
tern  territory.  In  the  brief  period  of  twenty-one  years,  such  has  been 
the  influx  of  population  into  this  great  district,  that  Ohio,  the  eldest 
member  in  this  brotherhood  of  nations,  now  numbers  1,400,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  Indiana  upwards  of  600,000,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  (both  of 
whom  have  organized  their  governments  and  come  into  the  Union,) 
700,000,  while  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  not  only  is  Wisconsin  rapidly 
rising,  but  even  beyond  the  upper  Mississippi,  30,000  citizens  have 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  yet  another  State.  Such  is  the  onward 
march  of  this  population,  that  the  amount  of  its  annual  increase  alone 
exceeds  in  number  the  white  inhabitants  of  ten  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  population  already  embraced;  within  the  district  in  ques¬ 
tion,  falls  little  short  of  three  millions,  and  if  the  same  rate  of  progress 
ehall  be  maintained  for  the  twelve  years  next  to  come,  by  the  year  1850, 
it  will  exceed  six  millions. 

“The  peculiar  activity  and  energy  of  these  people,  and  their  power 
most  rapidly  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  broad  domain  which  they 
thus  inhabit,  are  also  worthy  of  consideration,  in  estimating  the  eventual 
extent  of  their  trade.  They  probably  possess  a  greater  aggregate  power 
of  production  than  any  other  portion  equally  numerous  of  the  human 
race.  Their  population  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  the  young,  the 
resolute,  the  vigorous  and  the  intelligent,  who  have  gone  from  the  more 
crowded  communities  in  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the  Union, 
to  seat  themselves  around  this  chain  of  waters,  and  there  build  up  an 
empire.  They  have  taken  with  them  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  language 
and  the  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  of  their  parent  States ;  but  above 
all,  they  have  carried  into  that  vast  field,  an  honest  love  of  labor,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  organizing  their  governments,  they  testified  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  exert  and  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  by  abolishing  slavery 
forever,  throughout  all  their  limits. 

“  This  group  of  inland  States  has  two  outlets  for  its  trade  to  the  ocean; 
one  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  other  through  Lake 
Erie  and  the  navigable  commmunications  of  this  State  to  the  Atlantic. 
Whether  it  be  attributable  to  similarity  of  origin,  or  laws,  or  habits,  or  to 
ties  of  consanguinity,  or  superior  salubrity  of  climate,  this  people  evi¬ 
dently  prefer  the  market  in  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  making  prodigious 
efforts  to  reach  it.  Three  great  canals,  (one  of  them  longer  than  the 
Erie  canal,)  embracing  in  their  aggregate  length  about  one  thousand 
miles,  are  to  connect  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie,  while  another  deep  and 
capacious  channel,  excavated  for  nearly  thirty  miles  through  solid  rock 
unite  Lake  Michigan  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  broad  avenues  of  trade,  they  are  also  constructing  lines 
of  rail-roads,  not  less  than  1500  miles  in  extent,  in  order  to  reach  with 
more  ease  and  speed,  the  lakes,  through  which  they  seek  a  conveyance 
to  the  sea-board.  The  undaunted  resolution  of  this  energetic  race  of 
men  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  the  works  which 
they  have  thus  undertaken,  (and  most  of  which  are  in  actual  progress) 
will  exceed  forty  eight  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  far  exceeding  all  that 
New  York,  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants  and  two  hundred  years  of 


accumulated  wealth,  iias  ever  attempted.  The  circumstance,  moreover, 
is  particularly  important,  that  the  public  works  of  each  of  these  great 
communities  are  arranged  on  a  harmonious  plan,  each  having  a  main 
line  supported  and  enriched  by  lateral  and  tributary  branches,  thereby 
bringing  the  industry  of  their  whole  people  into  prompt  and  profitable 
action,  while  the  systems  themselves  are  again  united  on  a  grander  scale, 
in  a  series  of  systems,  comprising  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than 
2500  miles,  with  Lake  Erie  as  its  common  centre.” 

The  following  statements,  which  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  ra¬ 
pid  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  are  extracted  from  a  late 
report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Kearney  of  the  United  States  Topographical  En¬ 
gineers. 

“In  the  year  1825,  there  was  but  one  steamboat,  of  350  tons  burden, 
and  thirty  or  forty  small  craft  on  the  American  side  of  the  upper  lakes, 
and  the  tonnage  was,  in  all,  somewhere  about  2500  tons.  In  the  year 
1830,  the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  was  yet  but  3497  tons;  and 
the  canals  which  connect  the  trade  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  with  the 
Hudson  had  been  completed. 

“In  1831,  when  the  works  of  Lake  Erie  had  begun  to  afford  some 
protection  to  vessels,  the  tonnage  employed  upon  it  had  nearly  doubled 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  There  were  now  eleven  steamboats  and 
one  hundred  other  vessels,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  amounting  to 
6582  tons. 

“In  1832,  the  Ohio  canal,  connecting  the  lake  trade  with  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  completed.  The  aggregate  licensed  and  enrol¬ 
led  tonnage,  according  to  the  treasury  statements  (we  have  no  other  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shipping  for  that  year,)  was  8552  tons.  During  this  and 
the  succeeding  year,  the  harbours  as  already  stated  were  becoming  at  all 
times  accessible  to  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  and  in  the  latter  year 
(1833)  this  accessibility  was  effected.  In  that  year  the  aggregate  ton¬ 
nage  was  10,471  tons.  Since  that  time,  it  has  continued  to  be  steadily 
progressive  to  the  present  period.  vYe  have  more  precise  accounts  of  it 
for  the  years  1838,  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  and  we  insert  here  the  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  for  these  four  years,  distinguishing  between  that  of  steam¬ 
boats  and  rigged  vessels. 

“In  1836,  there  were  45  steamboats  (9017  tons)  and  211  vessels 
(15,030  tons),  in  all  24,047  tons. 

“In  1837,  there  were  50  steamboats  (10,509  tons)  and  230  vessels 
(19,934  tons),  in  all  27,443  tons. 

“In  1838,  there  were  52  steamboats  (17,429  tons)  and  234  vessels, 
(16,  848  tons),  in  all  34,277  tons. 

“In  1839,  there  were  61  steamboats  (17,324  tons)  and  225  vessels 
(17,799  tons),  in  all  35,123  tons. 

“The  value  of  the  shipping  of  all  classes  in  the  year  1839  is  $2,400,- 
600,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  list,  and  they  furnish  employment 
for  two  or  three  thousand  persons.  In  the  year  1836  it  was  estimated 
that  the  capital  invested  in  steamboats  was  $1,000,000.  In  the  year 
1839  the  cost  of  steamboats  enumerated  in  the  list,  already  referred  to 
for  particulars,  is  stated  at  $1,741,200.  In  the  year  1837,  it  was  estima¬ 
ted  that,  taking  into  view  the  average  number  of  trips  made  by  each 
class  of  vessels,  the  trade  per  month,  during  the  business  season,  amoun- 
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ted  to  75,898  tons.  Following  this  rule,  and  applying  it  to  the  year  1839, 
we  would  have  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  as  the  monthly  busi- 
ness.  To  the  tonnage  proper  of  Lake  Erie,  at  this  time,  should  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  tonnage  owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  doing  business  through  the 
Welland  Canal,  calculated  for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  having  a  depth  of  eight  feet  of  water. — 
Three-fourths  of  the  property  passing  through  this  canal  is  conveyed  in 
American  vessels  doing  an  American  business.  The  tonnage  on  the 
Welland  Canal  in  1834  was  37,917  tons;  in  1837  it  was  80,667  tons; 
and  in  1838  it  amounted  to  95,397  tons.”* 

To  secure  this  trade  has  been  the  grand  object  of  eastern  capitalists 
for  a  long  period.  For  this  purpose  a  canal  was  constructed  from  the 
Hudson  to  Buffalo.  This  great  work  is  already  considered  inadequate, 
and  the  State  of  New  York  is  now  making  an  outlay  upon  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  greater  than  the  original  cost.  The  same  enterprising  state  is 
gradually  extending  two  lines  of  Rail  Roads  which  are  intended  to  unite 
her  eastern  and  western  boundaries. 

W'e  have  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  destined 
at  no  distant  day  to  connect  our  commercial  metropolis  with  the  lakes 
by  the  nearest  andjbest  railroad  route. 

In  Ohio  we  see  a  canal  360  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Cleve¬ 
land  to  Portsmouth;  and  the  cross  cut  canal  reaching  from  Cleveland  to 
the  Pennsylvania  improvements. 

In  Maryland,  we  find  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  rapidly  advancing  to  completion.  And  shall 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pause  in  her  onward  course,  endowed  as  she 
is  with  resources  far  superior  to  her  numerous  rivals?  New  York  ex¬ 
pects  to  expend  twenty  millions  in  enlarging  her  canal,  and  Maryland 
will  apprioprate  almost  as  much  towards  the  completion  of  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  works;  and  will  Pennsylvania  hesitate  about  one  and  a  half  mil-- 
lions  to  complete  a  line  already  far  advanced  and  now  rapidly  progress¬ 
sing  ? 

But  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  Erie  Extension  has 
other  claims  upon  the  faith  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  will  not  only 
afford  a  convenient  and  profitable  outlet  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Lakes;  it  will  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  new'  trade.  The  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  from  the  Shenango  valley  to  the  Lake  country,  for  the 
use  of  steam  vessels,  manufactories,  &c.,  will  in  a  few  years  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  interest  upon  its  cost.  We  have  experience  enough  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe  to  prove  that  wherever  an  extensive  coal  trade  can  be 
brought  upon  a  canal  it  becomes  profitable.  Such  a  trade  will  be  ensu¬ 
red  to  North  western  Pennsylvania  upon  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
Extension,  and  is  of  itself  worth  all  the  expenditure  necessary  to  ef 
feet  it. 

Some  have  been  advocating  a  suspension  of  this  canal  for  a  year,  upon 
the  plea  of  economy.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  into  this  question. — 
The  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  3  1-4  millions,  of  which  nearly 
two  millions  have  been  expended.  The  interest  on  the  latter  sum  at 
five  per  cent,  would  be  $100,000.  The  amount  required  to  pay  contrac¬ 
tors  would  be  several  hundred  thousand  more.  It  would  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  on  with  many  of  the  works  now  commenced,  because  in  their 
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present  half  finished  situation  they  would  be  nuisances  not  to  be  borne. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  revise  all  the  settled  cases  of  land  damages, 
inasmuch  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  canal  were  taken  into 
consideration  when  they  were  determined.  The  interest  of  the  money 
expended,  added  to  the  amount  necessary  to  be  paid  to  contractors,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  revised  land  damages,  would  probably  exceed  the  appro¬ 
priation  asked  for  by  the  Canal  Commissioners.  Where  then  would  you 
find  the  economy  of  a  suspension  for  a  year!  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  in  what  condition  would  the  works  be  found  ?  materials  decaying, 
embankments  washed,  excavations  filled  up,  and  every  part  unprotected, 
hands  dispersed,  contractors  ruined,  and  their  families  a  burthen  upon 
the.  State — the  creditor  paying  the  penalty  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
debtor. 

The  projectors  and  proprietors  of  rival  routes  would  exult  in  such  a 
decision.  It  would  give  them  a  whole  year  of  advantage,  and  enable 
them  to  lay  more  surely  the  foundation  for  the  eventual  possesion  of  the 
trade  for  which  so  many  have  been  striving. 

s  But  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  an  abandonment  of  the 
Erie  Extension.  For  the  honor  of  Pennsylvania  it  is,  however  hoped, 
that  no  individual  who  was  really  acquainted  with  its  locality,  with  its 
advanced  state,  and  with  its  object,  would  advocate  such  a  step. 

If  it  were  some  ephemeral  affair,  gotten  up  with  a  view  of  enriching 
a  few  individuals,  or  to  subserve  party  purposes,  there  might  be  some 
reason  offered  for  such  a  descructive  course.  But  every  intelligent  cit¬ 
izen  should  know  that  this  work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  closing 
link  of  the  great  intercommunication  projected  years  ago — that  it  was 
undertaken  by  intelligent  men,  and  that  it  requires  no  sacrifice,  no  risk 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  to  complete  it. 

The  consequences  of  an  abandonment  would  not  be  merely  the  loss 
to  contractors  and  others  immediately  interested  in  the  canal.  They 
and  their  creditors  would  of  course  be  sufferers,  and  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent.  But  their  combined  injury  would  fall  very  far  short  of  that  which 
the  country,  generally,  would  receive.  It  must  be  recollected  that  our 
legislatures,  years  ago,  decided  that  the  Erie  Extension  should  be  con¬ 
structed,  and  upon  this  decision  thousands  of  minor  improvements  by 
individuals  have  been  made.  Land  has  acquired  a  value  corresponding 
with  the  anticipated  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  and  the  positive  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  the  event  of  its 
discontinuance  and  final  abandonment  would  be  greater  than  its  whole 
cost. 

There  are  at  least  three  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  been  increased  in  price  from  one  to  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre  upon  the  expectation  that  this  work  would  be  finished  and 
•thus  throw  open  the  two  great  markets  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. 
Villages  have  been  enlarged  and  even  entirely  built  upon  its  route. 

Erie  has  grown  from  a  little  town  with  1500  inhabitants,  to  be  a  flour¬ 
ishing  city,  with  a  population  of  6000.  It  has  not,  to  be  sure,  a  city 
charter,  but  its  size,  situation,  and  importance,  will  soon  give  it  the 
name. 

There  are  doubtless  many  more  striking  arguments  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question,  but  the  principal  object  of  the  writer 
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has  beeu  to  induce  thinking  in  the  minds  of  those,  who,  from  accident, 
or  want  of  opportunity  have  never  turned  their  attention,  particularly,  to 
this  section  cf  the  State. 

Here  we  see,  passing  through  our  territory,  an  important  improve¬ 
ment,  nearly  one  half  finished.  We  know  and  feel  that  all  our  hopes 
and  prospects  rest  upon  its  completion,  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
the  belief  that  whilst  other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  are  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  enjoyment,  that  we  are  to  be  disowned  or  discarded. 
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APPENDIX. 

r  . 

The  following  list  of  Steamboats  and  other  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Kearney. 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  Steamboats  on  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan, 
and  Superior,  together  with  their  amount  of  tonnage  and  value. 


Names. 

Tons. 

Value. 

To  what  port 
belonging. 

Steamboat 

Cleveland, 

579,68 

$S0,000 

Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,  - 

159,  IS 

12,000 

Star, 

21,000 

New  York,  - 

325.32 

20,000 

United  States, 

366.80 

30,000 

Banker  Hill,  - 

457.39 

40,000 

Rochester, 

472.41 

40,000 

North  America, 

361.45 

30,000 

Lexington, 

3G3.53 

30,000 

James  Madison, 

630-43 

75,000 

Fair  Port, 

259.00 

18,000 

Constitution, 

443.52 

47,000 

Robert  F ulton, 

368.43 

20,000 

Constellation, 

483.60 

60,000 

Columbus, 

391.58 

40,000 

Pennsylvania, 

305.24 

20,000 

11 

Chesapeake,  - 

418.00 

40,000 

H 

W.  F.  P.  Taylor,  - 

95.36 

10,000 

11 

Governor  Marcy, 

161.80 

12,000 

Buffalo, 

Daniel  Webster,  - 

35S.10 

40,000 

Ohio,  - 

187,87 

10,000 

Charles  Townsend, 

312.58 

12,000 

Red  Jacket,  - 

200.00 

15,000 

Mazeppa, 

50.54 

5,000 

11 

De  Witt  Clinton,  - 

413.00 

35,000 

11 

Victory, 

87.67 

5,000 

It 

Wisconsin,  - 

500.00 

65,000 

Milwaukie, 

550.00 

50,000 

Buffalo, 

600.00 

80,000 

11 

Chautauque, 

340.00 

22,000 

11 

11 

Erie,  - 

500.00 

80,000 

Presque  Isle. 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

428.68 

'50,000 

William  Peacock, 

120.00 

5,000 

Andrew  Jackson,  - 

49.35 

3,000 

Oliver  Newberry, 

170.12 

6,000 

Miami. 

11 

Oliver  H.  Perry, 

352  25 

35,000 

11 

Governor  Vance,  - 

60.00 

5,000 

Commercial, 

58.00 

8,000 

1* 

Sandusky, 

317.12 

50,000 

Sandusky. 

Great  W estern, 

800.00 

100,000 

Michigan, 

472.75 

60,000 

Detroit 

Monroe, 

341.27 

35,000 

it 

Uncle  Sam,  - 

220.74 

18,000 

Chicago, 

186.00 

12,000 

Niagara, 

216.00 

15,000 

Detroit, 

137.66 

13.000 

Erie, 

149.35 

20,000 

General  Brady, 

65.09 

S,000 

General  Gratiot, 

62.64 

5,500 

Don  Guixote, 

51.27 

5,000 

Y) 

United, 

30,48 

3,000 

>1 
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STATEMENT — Continued. 


Names. 

Tons. 

Value. 

To  what  port 
belonging. 

Steamboat 

Lady  of  the  Lakes, 

26.16 

3,000 

Detroit. 

77 

Water  Witch, 

16.59 

2,000 

77 

77 

Cincinnati, 

16.60 

2,000 

77 

77 

Argo,  - 

8.79 

1,000 

77 

77 

Mazeppa, 

50.58 

6,000 

77 

n 

Vermillion,  - 

400.00 

40,000 

77 

» 

Illinois, 

S00.00 

120,000 

)> 

Macomb, 

186.00 

12,500 

77 

77 

General  Scott, 

324.00 

22,000 

77 

77 

John  Marshall, 

60.00 

7,200 

Maumee. 

17,324.92 

1,741,200 

There  are  two  or  three  small  Steamboats  not  included  in  this  list. 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  Ships,  Brigs,  and  Schooners,  on  Lakes 
Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  together  with  their  amount  of  Ton¬ 
nage  and  Value. 


Ships,  Brigs  Schooners,  &c. 

No. 

Tons. 

Value. 

To  what  port 
belonging. 

Ships,  .... 

i 

260.16 

$8,000 

Cleveland. 

Brigs,  .... 

2 

261.92 

12,000 

75 

Schooners,  ... 

51 

4,207.12 

150,000 

.  77 

Ships,  .... 

3 

685.85 

36,000 

Buffalo. 

Brigs,  .... 

3 

677.93 

27,000 

Barks,  .... 

1 

245.41 

8,000 

77 

Schooners, 

52 

4,367.11 

168,000 

77 

Schooners,  ... 

9 

652.29 

38,000 

Presque  Isle. 

Schooners,  ... 

5 

356.42 

10,400 

Miami. 

Brigs,  .... 

3 

559.6S 

23,000 

Detroit. 

Schooners  and  Sloops, 

80 

4.739.73 

120,000 

77 

Schooners  and  Sloops, 

15 

792.75 

58,000 

Sandusky. 

Total  ships,  brigs,  schooners  &  sloops 
Do.  steamboats,  ... 

225 

61 

17,988.67 

17,324.92 

658,400 

1,741,200 

!  ■'  ' 
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